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Proceedings of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
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/various products of horticulture, an interest has | knowledge, and the advancement of all bran 
'of industry. 
o. . . ° | e . - 
auspicious to the Institution, while a powerful! reposed on the same sources of beneficence. 


| 


been excited, and a spirit of inquiry awakened, 


ches 
therefore 


The 


A confident reliance is 


Society at an adjourned meeting, held in the; impulse has been given to all the branches of Leetstarure will not refuse its patronage, but 
apartments of the Institution, on Saturday, the rural industry, far beyond our most sanguine will readily unite with the Peorte in generous 


18th of June, 1831. 

The following report was made by the committee 
on a Garden of Experiment and Rural Cemetery. 

The Committee appointed to inquire into the 
expediency of measures being taken for the estab- 
lishment of an ExpertmentanL GarpeEn, and Ru- 
RAL CemeTreRY, ask leave to 

Rerorr, 

When the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
was organised, it was confidently anticipated, that, 
at no very distant period a Garden of Experiment 
would be established in the vicinity of Boston ; 
but to arrive at such a pleasing result, it was 
deemed expedient that our efforts should first be 
directed, to the accomplishment of objects, which 
would not require very extensive pecuniary resour- 
ces; that we should proceed with great caution, 
and by a prudential management of our means, 
gradually develope a more complete and efficient 
system for rendering the institution, as extensively 
useful, as it was necessary and important. Pub- 
lic favor was to be propitiated, by the adoption of 
such incipieut measures, as were best calculated to 
encourage patronage and insure ultimate suecess. 

With these views, the labors of the Society have 
been confined to the collection and dissemination 
of intelligence, plants, scions, and seeds, in the 
various departments of Horticulture. An exten- 
sive correspondence was therefore opened with 


| hopes. 

| To foster and extend a taste for the pleasant, 
useful and refined art of Gardening, the time ap- 
| pears to have arrived, for enlarging the sphere of 
action, and giving the most ample development 
to the original design of the Suciety. 

The London, Paris, Edinburgh and Liverpool 
Horticultural associations, have each established 
| . . 
jhave been conspicuously experienced, not only 
throughout England, Scotland and France, but 
the whole civilized world is deriving advantages | 
from those magnificent depositories, of the rarest, 
products, which have been collected, from the vast | 
domains of Pomona and Flora. These noble 
precedents have been followed, in Russia, Ger- 
many, Holland and Italy, We must also eimu- 
late the meritorious examples of those renowned 
institutions, and be thus enabled to reciprocate | 
their favors, from like collections of useful and | 
ornamental plants. An equally enlightened taste | 
will be tlrus superinduced for those comforts and 


embellishments, and that intellectual enjoyment 
which the science and practice of horticulture 
afford, 

With the Experimenta 
menbed to unite a Ruran Cemerery; for the 
period is not distant, when all the burial grounds 
within the city will be closed, and others must be 
formed in the country,—the primitive and only 


GARDEN, itis yooons= 





similar associations in this country, and Europe, 
as weil as with many gentlemen, who were distin- 
guished for their theoretical attainments, practical 
information and experimental researches, in all the 
branches of rural economy, on this continent, 
and other portions of the globe, 

The kind disposition, which has been generally 
evinced, to advance the interests of the Society, 
has had a salutary and cheering influence, Many 
interesting and instructive communications have 
been received, and valuable donations of books, 


seeds, and plants have been made by generous| 


proper location. There the dead may repose un- 
disturbed, through countless ages. There can be 
formed a public place of sepulchre, where monu- 
ments can be erected to our illustrious men, whose 
retains, thus far, have, unfortunately, been con- 
signed to obscure and isolated tombs, instead of 
being collected within one common depository, 
where their great deeds might be perpetuated | 
and their memories cherished by succeeding gen- | 








erations. Though dead, they would be eternal 
admonitors to the living,—teaching them the way, 
which leads to national glory and individual re- 


foreigners, and citizens of the United States. A lib-) nown. 


eral offer of co-operation Las been promptly tender-| 


When it is perceived what laudable efforts bave 


ed, in both hemispheres, and great advantages are! }een made in Europe, and how honorable the 


anticipated, from a mutual interchange of good 
offices. 

A library of considerable extent has been form- 
ed, containing many of the most celebrated 


eral of which are magmificent. ‘The apartments 


for the accommodation of the Society, have been | 
partially embellished with beautiful paintings, of| 


some of our choice native varieties of fruits; and 
by weekly exhibitions, during eight months of the | 
year, of fruits, flowers, and esculent vegetables ; 
—by awarding premiums for proficiency in the art | 
of gardening, and the rearing of new, valuable, 
or superior products ;—by disseminating intelli- 
gence, and accounts of the proceedings of the 
Society at its regular and special meetings, through 
the medium of the New England Farmer ; and by 





. d 
* < : ; | hasten to present establishments, and to evince a 
English and French works on horticulture, sev | zeal for th 





an annual festival, and public exhibition of the 


results, itis impossible that the citizens of the 
United States should long linger in the rear of 
the general march of improvement. They will 


e encouragement of rural economy, 
commensurate with the extent and natural re- 
sources of the country, and the variety of its soil 
and climate. 

Your Committee have not a doubt that an at- 
tempt should be made in this state to rival the 
undertakings of other countries, in all that relatés 
to the cultivation of the soil. The intelligent, | 
patriotic and wealthy will cheerfully lend their | 
aid, inthe establishment of a Garpen or Expeni-| 
MENT, and a Cemetery. Massachusetts has | 


ever been distinguished for her public and private 


munificence, in the endowment of colleges, acad- 
emies, and numerous associations for inculcating 





‘of Fruits, 


contributions, for the accomplishment of objects, 


so well calculated to elevate the character of the 
Commonwealth, and that of its citizens. 

The Experimental Garden is intended, for the 
improvement of horticulture in all its departments, 
ornamental, as well as useful, 

The objects which will chiefly claim attention, 


are, the collection and cultivation of common, im- 
Experimental Gardens, and the beneficial effects 


proved, and new varieties of the different kinds 
“sculent Vegetables, Forest and Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs, Flowering, Economical 
and other interesting Plants, which do not exclu- 
sively belong to the predial department of tillage ; 
—paying particular attention to the qualities and 
habits of each ;—instituting comparative experi- 
ments, on the modes of culture, to which they 
are usually subjected, so as to attain a know- 
ledge of the most useful, rare and beautiful spe- 
cies ;—the best process of rearing and propagating 
them, by seeds, scions, buds, suckers, layers, 
and cuttings;—the most successful methods of 
insuring perfect and abundant crops, as well as 
satisfactory results, in all the branches of useful 
and ornamental planting, appertaining to Horr1- 
CULTURE. 

Compartments to be assigned for the particular 
cultivation of Fruit Trees, Timber Trees, Orna- 
mental Trees, and Shrubs, Esculent Vegetables, 
Flowers, and for the location of Green Houses, 
Stoves, Vineries, Orangeries, and Hot Beds, 

For the accommodation of the Garden of Ex- 
periment and Cemetery, at least seventy acres of 
land are deemed necessary ; and in making the 
selection of a site, it was very important that from 
forty to fifty acres should be well or partially cov- 
ered with forest trees and shrubs, which could be 
appropriated for the latter establishment; and that 
it should present all possible varieties of soil, com- 
mon in the vicinity of Boston ;—be diversified by 
hills, valleys, plains, brooks, and low meadows, 
and bogs, so as to afford proper localities for every 
kind of tree and plant, that will flourish in this 
climate ;—be near to some large stream or river ; 
and easy of access by land and water; but still 
sufficiently retired, 

To realize these adyantages it is proposed, that 
a tract of land called Sweet Aukurn, situated in 
Cambridge, should be purchased. As a large por- 
tion of the ground is now covered with trees, 
shrubs and wild flowering plants, avenues and 
walks may be made through them, in such a 
manner, as to render the whole establishment in- 
teresting and beautiful, at asmall expense, and 
within a few years; and ultimately offer an exam- 
ple of landscape or picturesque gardening, in con- 
formity to the modern style of laying out grounds, 
which will be highly creditable to the Society. 

The streams, and parcels of bog and meadow 
land may be easily converted into ponds, and vari- 
ously formed sheets of water, which will fornish 
appropriate positions for aquaite plants, while their 
borders may be planted with Rhododendrons, Az- 
aleas, several species of the superb Magnolia, and 
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other plants, which require a constantly humid soi!, 
and decayed vegetable matter, for their nourish- 
ment. 





June 22, 1897. 


i ! ; i ; 
Isaac, Rebekah and Leah; and when Jacob had three days, that the relations might perform those 
blessed his sons, ‘he said unto them, I am to be libations, which affection and religion enjoined ; 
gathered unto my people: bury me with my then they were placed on as many ears, as there 
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On the southeastern and northeastern borders | fathers in the cave that is in the field of Ephron.’ | 


of the tract can be arranged the nurseries, and | Deboraly «was buried beneath Beth-el under an | 
portions selected ‘fur'the culture of fruit trees and | oak,’ and the valiant men of Jabesh-gilead remov- | 
esculent vegetables, on an extensive scale; there|ed the bodies of Saul and his sons from the | 
may be arranged the Arboritun, the Orchard, the wall of Bethshon and ‘buried them under atree.’ | 
Culinarum, Floral departments, Melon grounds, Moses was buried in ‘a valley in the land of! 
and Strawberry beds, and Green houses. | Moab; Joseph in ¢a parcel of ground in Sheehem ;’ , 
The remainder of the land may be devoted to | Eleazer, the son of Aaron ‘in a hill that pertained 
the Cemetery. jto Phinehas,’ and Manassah with Amon ‘in the | 
By means of a more extensive correspondence, igarden of Uzza,’ 
with eminent horticulturists it is certain, that many | The planting of rose-trees upon graves is an 
valuable, rare and beautifii! plants may be obtain-| ancient custom; Anacreon says that ‘it protects 
ed, not omy from all purts of our own country, the dead; and Propertius indicates the usage 
but other regions ofthe globe, which could be. of burying amidst roses. 

“naturalized to the soil and climate of New Eng- | Plato sanctioned the planting of trees over 
land. This can be efficiently undertaken, so soon sepulchres, and the tomb of Ariadne was in the 
as a Garden of Experiment is formed, but it would | Arethusian Grove of Crete. The Catacombs of. 
be almost useless to procure large collections of Thebes were excavated in the gorges of the for- | 
seeds or plants, until we are enabled to cultivate | est clad hills, on the opposite bank of the Nile, 
them, under the immediate direction of the Sgci- | and those of Memphis were beyond the lake, 
ety. | Acherusia, from whence the Grecian mythologists 

Accounts of the experiments, which may be derived their fabulous accounts of the Elysian 
made should be periodically reported and publish-! fields. There it was supposed the souls of the 
ed ; and seeds, buds, cuttings and uncommon varie- virtuous and illustrious retired after death, and 
ties of rooted plants may be distributed among the! roamed through bowers, forever green, and over 








In the mountains near Jeru- | 


were tribes, and the procession proceeded slowly 
through the city, to the Ceramicus, where funeral 
games were exhibited, and an orator publicly 
appointed for the occasiou, pronounced an eu- 
logium. 

Even the Turks, who are so opposed to the 
cultivation of the fine arts, embellish their grave- 
yards with evergreens. With them it is a relig- 
ous duty, to plant trees around the graves of their 
kindred, and the burying ground of Scutari is one 
of the most interesting objectsin the environs of 
Constantinople, Situated in the rear of the town 
and extending along the declivity of the Asiatic 
shore, towards the sea of Marmora, it presents a 
vast forest of majestic trees; and thither the in- 
habitants of the imperial city generally resort, 
during the sultry mouths of summer, to enjoy the 
cool breezes, which descend from the Euxine, or are 
wafted over the waves of the Propontis. Through- 
out Italy, France and England, there are many 
cemeteries which are ornamented with forest 
trees and flowering shrubs. Pere La Cliaise, in 
the environs of Paris, has been admired, and cel- 
ebrated, by every traveller, who has visited that 


beautiful garden of the dead, 
members of the Society, and be sold for its benefit, meadows spangled with flowers, and refreshed by | 
in such manner as may be found most expedient, | perennial streams. 
to render the garden the most extensively useful | salem were located the tombs of the opulent Israel- | 


In Liverpool a similar burying ground was 
completed three years since, and a meeting has 
recently been held in London for forming one, in 


in all its relations with the wants, comforts and ites; and in a Garden, near the base of Calvary | the vicinity of that city, of a size, and on a scale 


pleasures of life. 


‘had Joseph, the Aramathean, prepared that me-| of magnificence, which shall quadrate with the 


Such an establishment is required for ‘ collect-'| morable sepulehre in which was laid the erucified wealth and vast extent of the mighty capital of 


ing the scattered rays of intelligence, and blend- | 


Messiah. The Greeks and Romans often selected 


|a great nation, 
| 


Within the eentral area are to be 


ing them with the science and accumulating ex-| the secluded recesses of wooded heights and vales,| exact models of the superb temples, triumphal 
perience of the times,’ and then diffusing them as favorite places of interment, or the borders of | arches, columns and public monuments of Greece 
far and wide, to cheer and enlighten the practical the great public highways, where elegant monu- and Rome, as receptacles, or memorials of the 
horticulturist in his career of agreeable and profita- , ments were erected, and surrounded with Cypress | departed worthies of the empire. 


ble industry. It will powerfully contribute to 


and other ever verdant trees. Many of the richly 


Tie establishment of rural cemeteries similar to 


increase the taste for rural pursuits,—stimulate a sculptured sarecophagi and magnificent tombs, | that of Pere La Chaise, has often been the sub- 
generous spirit of research and emulation,—sug- | reared by the once polished nations of Asia Minor ject of conversation in this country, and frequently 
gest numerous objects worthy of inquiry and ex- are still to be seen in the vicinity of the numerous | adverted to by the writers in our scientific aud 


periment,—multiply the facilities of information 
and the interchange of indigenous and _ exotic 


plants,—develope the vast vegetable resources of | 
the Union,—give activity to enterprise,—increase | 


the enjoyment of all classes of citizens,—advance 
the prosperity, and improve the general aspect of 
the whole country, 

The establishment of a Cemetery in connex- 
ion with the Garpen or Exprerimenv, cannot 
fail of meeting public approbation. Such rural 
burial places were common, among the ancients, 
who allowed no grave yards within their cities. 
The Potter’s Field was without the walls of Jeru- 


ruined cities, on the deserted coast of Karamania. 

The Athenians allowed no burials within the 
city. The illustrious men, who had either died 
in the service of their country, or were thought 
deserving of the most distinguished honors, were 
buried in the Ceramicus,—an extensive public 
cemetery on the road to Thria. Tombs and stat- 
ues were erected to their memory, on which were 
recounted their praises and exploits; and to ren- 
der them familiar to all, to animate every citizen 
to alove of virtue and of glory, and to excite in 
youthful minds, an ardent desire of imitating those 
celebrated worthies, the spacious grounds were 


salem, and inthe Twelve Tables, it was prescribed | embellished with trees and made a public promen- 


‘that the dead should neither be buried or burned 
in the city’ of Rome. Evelyn states, ‘ that the 
ewstom of burying in churches and near about 
them, especially in great cities, is a novel presump- 
tion, indecent, sordid and very prejudical to 
health; it was not done among the Christians in 
the primitive ages ;’ was forbidden by the Emper- 
ors, Gratian, Valentian and Theodosius, and 
never sanctioned until the time of Gregory the 
Great. The Eastern Christians do not now inter 
the dead within their churches, During the age 
of the patriarchs groves were selected as places 
of sepulehre. When Sarah died, Abraham pur- 
chased ‘the field of Ephron, in Machpelak, with 
all the trees that were therein and the borders 





ade. Within the Ceramicus was the Academy 
where Plato and the great men who followed him 
met their disciples and held assemblies for philos- 
ophical conference and instruction, Connected 
with the Academy was a Gymnasium and a gar- 
den, which was adorned with delightful covered 
walks, and refreshed by the waters of the 
Cephisus, which flowed, under the shade of the 
plain and various other trees, through its west- 
ern borders. At the entrance and within the area 
of the garden were temples, altars and statues of 
the gods. 

The bodies of the Athenians, who had fallen 
in battle, were collected by their countrymen, and 
after they were consumed on the funeral pile, their 


iliterary publications, But afew years since, a 
‘meeting was held in Beston, by many of its most 
_respectable citizens, for the purpose of maturing 
a plan and forming such an establishment, in the 
environs of the city. No one can be indiiferent 
to a subject of such deep and universal interest. In 
| whatever point of view itis considered, who is 
‘there, that does not perceive numerous and pow- 
erful inducements, for aiding in its accomplish- 
ment ? How consoling and pleasing is the thought 
that our memories shall be cherished after death ; 
and that the spot, where our ashes repose, shall be 
often visited, by dear and constant friends ; that 
they will there linger, to call up the soothing, yet 
melancholy reminiscences. of by gone times; 
that the sod which covers us, will be kept ever 
verdant; that a magnificent forest will be rear- 
ed to overshadow our graves, by those truly 
kind hands, which performed the last sad office of 
affection ; that flowers will fringe the pathways, 
leading to our lowly resting place, and their fra- 
_grance, mingled with the holiest aspirations as- 
‘cend towards the throne of the Eternal, 
| Tothose who mourn, what a consolation to 
| visit the bower-sequestered monument ef a much 
‘loved friend, under circumstances and with associ- 
ations, so favorably calculated to revive agreeable 
‘recollections ef the past; and when those revolt- 
‘ing ideas are excluded, which obtrude upon the 


round about, as a burying place, and there he|bones were carried to Athens; there they were/ mind, white standing in tke usual dreary, desolate: 


buried his wife ; ‘and there they buried Abraham, exposed, in cypress coffins, undera large tent, for and ruinous repositories of the dead_ 
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In a Rural Cemetery the names and virtues of 
ale departed would Jive in perpetual fresleress, 
ulm their souls seem to commune with those who 
come to do honor to their manes, Thus weuld 
ail like to repose ia death ; and who would not 
deem it a blessing, to be able to center that favor 
ona parent, child, wife, husband, orfriead ? How 
can this object be se sucvessfully eecomplished 
as in conuexton with an Pxperimental Garden ? 
That part of the tund which lias been recommend- 
ed for a Cemerery, may be circumvallated by a 
spacious avenue, bordered by trees, shrubbery and 
perennial Bowers ; ratheras a line of demarcation, 
than of disconnexion 


3 for the ornamental grownuds 


ofthe Ganpen should be apparently blended with | 
. = } 
those of the Cemetery, and the walks of each 


80 jntercommunicate, as to afford an uninterrupt- 
ed range over both, as one common domain. 
Among the hills, glades and dales, which are 
now covered with evergreen, and deciduous trees 
and shrubs,may be selected sites for isolated graves, 
and tombs, and these being surmounted with col- 
umus, obelisks, and other appropriate monuments 
of granite and inarble, raay be rendered interesting 
specimens of art; they will also vary and embel- 
lish the scenery, embraced within the scope of the 


Numerous sinuous avenues, Which may be felici-! 


tously opened, in all directions, and to a vast extent 
from tle diversified and picturesque features, 
which the topography of the tract of land pre- 
sents. 

Besides the great public advantages, which will 
result, from ihe Horticultural departinents, that por- 
tion of the land which may be consecrated to the 
dead, and rendered like the Elysian fields of the 
Egyptiaus, a holy and pleasant resort for the living, 
—the whole will present one of the most instruc. 
tive, magnificent, and pleasant promenades in our 
country, From its immediate proximity to the 
Capital of the State, it will attract universal 
iuterest, and become a place of heaithfiul, refresh- 
ing and agreeable resort, from early spring, uutil 
the close of autumn, 


To accomplish these two great objects, it is 


necessary that a fund should be created, immedi- | 


ately, sufficient for the purchase of the land, sur- 
rounding it with a substantial fence, the erection 
of a gardener’s lodge, laying out the grounds, and 
preparing them for the purposes of an Experi- 
mental Garden and a Cemetery. That this can be 


be done, your committee does not eutertain a) 
doubt, and respectfully recommend the adoption | 


of the following measures, as best calculated to 
insure success. 
Ii. A. S. Drarporn, 

Por the Committee. 

The Committee to whom was referred the 
method of raising subscriptions for the Experi- 
mental Garden and Cemetery, beg leave to 

REPORT : 

1, Trt it is expedient to purchase for a Garden 
and Cemetery, a tract of land, commonly known by 
the name of Swect Auburn, near the road leading 
from Cambriige to Watertown, containing about 
seventytwo acres, for the sum of six thousand 
dollars: provided this sum can be raised, in the 
inanner proposed, in the second article of this re- 
port. 

2. Thata subscription be opened for lots of 
ground in the said tract, containing not less than 
two hundred square feet each, at the price of sixty 
dollars for each lot,—the subscription to not 


| 


| 


ie ‘binding unti! one hundred lots are subscribed 
on, 

3. That when a hundred or more lots are taken, 
the right of choice shall be disposed of at an auce 
lion, of which seasonable notice shall be given 
to the subseribers. 


_ 


4, "That those subscribers, whodo not offer a/| 
ipremium for the right of choosing, shall have | 
their lots assigned to them by lor, 

5. That the fee of the land shall be vested in| 
‘the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, but that 
the use of the lots, agreeably to an act of the 
| Legislature, respecting the same, shall be secured 





‘to the subscribers, their heirs and assigus forever. 
6..That the land devoted to the purpose of a | 
| Cemetery shall contain not less than forty acres, 

7. That every subscriber, upon paying for his 
lot, shall become a member for life, of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, without being sub- | 
ject to assessments, 

8. That a Garden and Cemetery Committee of | 
nine persons shall be chosen annually, first by the | 
subscribers, and afterwards by the Horticultural | 
Society, whose duty it shall be to cause the ne- | 
cessary Surveys, aud allotments to be made, to as- | 
sign a suitable tract of land for the Garden of the | 
Society, and to direct all matters appertaining to | 
the regulation of the Garden and Cemetery ; five | 
at least of this Committee shall be persons having 
rights in the Cemetery. 

9, That the establishment, including the Gar-| 
den and Cemetery be called by a definite name, | 
to be supplied by the Committee, | 

‘Joseph Story Franklin Dexter 
x» Daniel Webster Alexr. H. Everett 
» Henry A.S. Dearborn James T, Austin 

Samuel Appleton Charles P. Curtis 
» Charles Lowell Joseph P. Bradlee 

Jacob Bigelow Johu Pierpont 

idward Everett Zebedee Cook 
, George Bond Charles Tappan 
| George W. Brimmer Lucius M, Sargent 
|. Abbot Lawrence George W. Pratt 

Boston, June 11, 1831. 

Resolved, That the Report of the Committee on 
an Experimental Garden and Rural Cemetery, be 
accepted and that said Committee be authorized 
to proceed in the establishment of a Garden and 
Cemetery in conformity to the Report which has 


| 
| 
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FLOWERS, 

Fine Roses, from the gardens of Gen. Dearborn, 
Samuel Downer, of Dorchester, Mr Phipps, of 
Charlestown, Mr J. A. Kenrick, of Newton, and 
Mr Walker, of Roxbury. 

A number of fine varieties of Carnations from Mr 
Haggerston, of Charlestown. 

The Roses exhibited by MrJ. A. Kenrick of New- 
ton, at this and the last week’s exhibition, were mu- 
merous and interesting; among them were the White, 
Blush and Red Moss, Provence, White Multiflora, 
York und Lancaster, and many dark Roses, 

The Roses exhibited by Mr Downer were trom bushes 
imported by him trom Constantinople, and are the sort 
from which the ‘Turks manulecta:ec the Otto of Roses. 


FALL PLOUGHING FOR SPRING CROPS, 


Has been ofien recommended, Doubtless it 
does well in many places. We have tried it ull 
we are convinced it will not answer here. It ma- 


terially impoverishes our Jand. I cannot tel) why, 
but am satisfied of the fact. 
Plymouth, Con. June 13, 1831. 


» 
a. 


I 





*ROLIFIC COW, 

There is a cow in this town, owned by a Mr 
Jonathan Hall, but five years old this season, 
which has*had nine calves; three when she was 
two years old, two when she was three years old, 
one when she was four, and three when she was 
five years old, 


Plymouth, Con, June 13, 1831, RB. 


, 


Comfortable Prospects far Charitable Socicties and 
Alms- Houses. —The steamer Richelieu lately arriy- 
ed at Montreal and Quebee 500 emi- 
graiuts; they quarrelled with some of the other pas- 


witht about 


sengers, and fought on landing: several persons 
where hurt with stones, 


SINGULAR MANUFACTURES, 

Tn Persia they have the art of carving spoons out 
of pear wood, whish are so delicate and so thin, that 
the bowl of the spoon can be folded up like paper, 
and opened again. The handles are so slender 
that it is a particular secomplishment to carry them, 
when full, to the mouth in such a dexteroeus manner 
as t» prevent their breaking. ‘hese delicate uten- 
sils are one of the accompaniments of men of rank 
being used only by princes and nobles when sipping 
their sherbit. 2“ 
Inthe province of Wiatkr, in Siberia, bowls and 
cups are made of the knobs which grow on the birch 
trees, They are yellow, nmrbled with brown veins, 
and when varnished are very pretty. Some of them 





‘this day been made and accepted, 
FROITS. 

A basket of large Chili, and another of fine | 
Downton Strawberries, were presented by Z. Cook, | 
Jr. Esq. 

A bottle containing a specimen of natural Cher- | 
ries was received from Mr E. W. Bull, of Hart- | 
ford, Conn. which conformed to the description | 
he has given of them in his accompanying letter, | 
which is herewith annexed. 


Hartford, June 13:h, 1831. 
To the President of the Mass. Mort. Society. 


} 


Dear Sin—lI take the liberty of forwarding you 
a poor specimen of a Natural Cherry whicl is very | 
much valued with-us, it being carly, very sweet, | 
never blasting, the trees very hardy and thrifty | 
Many of them where they originated are 44 feet or | 
more in circumference, constant bearers; the season | 
has been very bad with us for clierries. I should | 
have forwarded a better specitinen had I thought of | 
it last week. 
I am, dear Sir, very respectfully yours, 
E. W. Bui. 





are turned so very thin as to be semi-transparent; 
and when put into hot water they become so pliant 
that they may be spread out quite flat without injury, 
as they retura to their original shape in drying. - 

A kind cfrose-beads are made in Constantinople, 
which are so much prized by the Sultan’s wives, that 


| they are usually called Beads of the Haram. These 


poor ladies have so little employment, that they sit 
for hours, passing these beads, when strung, through 
their fingers. ‘They are composed of the petals of 
the rose carefully ‘picked, and pounded into a 
smoot! paste inan iven vessel, which turns them 
quite black, owing to asmail quantity of gallic acid 
contained in the rose-leaves. When the paste is 
quite smooth, it is made up into little balls, which 
are perforated for stringing, and then slowly dried 
in the shade. When hard, they are rubbed between 
the hands, with otto ot rose, till quite smooth, They 
always preserve their fragrance, 

In Norway there isa species of ants that build 
their habitations fonr or five feet high, composed of 
decayed wood, bark, &c, filled up with earth A 
bottle half full of water is thrust into these cat-hills, 
into which the insects creep and are drowned; the 
contents of the bottle are then boiled, and a strong 
acid is produced, which the inbabitants uso fer vine - 
gar.—Bertha’s Visit to her Uncle, 


. 
i 
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Extract frou the Report of the Committee appointed by the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, to examine and make a 
report on the present state of the Nurseries and Gardens in 
the neighborhood of Philadelphia :— 


BARTRAM BOTANIC GARDEN AND NUR- | and creepers for covering walls and arbors, 35 


SERY. 
Ronert Carr, Proprietor. 

This Garden is situate on the west bank of the 
river Schuylkill, about 4 milés from Philadelphia, 
It was established as early as 1720, by that great 
vegetable naturalist, John Bartram, the elder, at a 
time when nothing of the kind existed in the then 
Colonies, except Dr Clayton’s in Virginia, Here 
are concentrated very many of the indigenous 
plants and trees of North America, and in greater 
profusion, perhaps, than can be found elsewhere. 
Mr Bartram and his Sons were industriously em- 
ployed in making this collection, for 100 years ; 
so thatin reference to out door plants, it must ne- 
cessarily stand unrivalled. The present proprietor, 
is likewise adding annually and extensively, and 
the committee consider his garden and grounds as 
a rich deposit of the American Flora, 

From this nursery many thousands of plants 
and seeds,are exported every season to Europe 
and South America. 

It is computed that there are 2000 species of 
our native productions, contained in a space of 
six acres. Plants of every size are to be seen 
here, from the minutest Marchantia tothe loftiest 
Cypress. One of these (Cupressus disticha) is 
about 118 feet high, 25 feet in circumference 
and 91 years old. A young Norway spruce of 
80 feet, stands close by ; and also one of our na- 
tive Magnolia, (M. acuminata) of the same height. 
Here too, is the Kentucky Coffee-tree. The Acacia 
Julibrissin, so beautiful in flower and graceful in 
form ; the fly-catcher—(Dionea muscipula,) &c. 

On the south side of the garden 1s a field of 3 
acres, preparing for a vineyard, as an addition to 
the one already planted. MrCarr has 145 sorts 
of grapes, from some of which he has made very 
good wine, for several years past. 

The exotic department of this establishment is 
also very rich, consisting of 1900 varieties besides 
a splendid collection of more than 800 Camellias, 
containing 36 sorts. The Green-bouse and hot- 
houses arel96 feet long, and much framing is in 
use. The largest Sago-palm that we have ever 
sven is here. The circumference of the foliage 
is 22 feet and of the stem 3 feet 4 inches. Some 
beautiful species of tropical productions may be 
enumerated, such as the Euphorbia heterophylla, 
with its large scarlet bracteas ; Zamias, Pandanus, 
Marantas, Ficus, and a Testudinaria Elephantipes, 
supposed to be 150 years old ; some curious spe- 
cies of Cactus, lately received from Mexico.— 
These last are astonishing productions, and new to 
us. A Lemon tree, from seed, is worthy of no- 
tice, on account of its easy propagation. 

Mr Carr’s Fruit nursery has been greatly im- 
proved, and will be enlarged next spring to 12 
acres: its present size, is eight. The trees are ar- 
ranged in systemaiig order, and the walks well 
gravelled, 
the seed bed to the tree. Here are to be found 
113 varieties of apples, 72 of pears, 22 of cherries, 
17 of apricots, 45 of plums, 39 of peaches, 5 of 
nectarines, 3 of almonds, 6 of quinces, 5 of mul- 
berries, 6 of raspberries, 6 of currants, 5 of fil- 


berts, 8 of walnuts, 6 of strawberries, and two, most which should be put into one jar: if they 


of medlars. 


The stock considered according to its growth, 
has, in the first class of ornamental trees, esteeired day all the fruit that is in it. 


The whole is abundantly stocked, from | 


| for their foliage, flowers or fruit, 76 sorts ; of the 


| second class, 56 sorts; ofthe third class 120 sorts, 
and of ornamental evergreens 52 sorts ; of vines 


|sorts ; of honey suckles 30 sorts, and of roses 80 
varieties. 
| Mr Carr who deserves so much credit for the 
| classification of his nursery, is no less entitled to 
‘praise for the admirable order in which his tool- 
house is kept: a place that in most gardens, in- 
| stead of possessing regularity, is made a mere lum- 
|ber room. The best order is likewise preserved 
|in the seed-room, in putting up our native seeds, 
That apartment, moreover, contains a library of 
|upwards of 400 volumes, in which are all the 
late works on Botany and Horticulture.’ 
SamvueEu Breck, 
Epwarp CoLeman, 
Tuomas Hissert, 
Joun M’ARRAN, 
Georce Perper, 


October 11th, 1830. 





| Committee of 
> Pennsylvania Hor- 
| ticultural Society. 


J 





PRESERVING FRUITS 





Mr Smira—A member of the Dublin (Ireland) | 
Society, has presented me with the following | 
method of preserving fruits of different kinds about | 
twelve months, for which a premium of ien guin- | 
eas was given by the Dublin Society, to Signor | 
[gnacia Buonsegna. I am desirous of having it| 
disseminated through the mediuin of your widely | 
circulating paper. By so doing you will, as the 
proverb says, ‘kill two birds with one stone,’ as 
you will confer a favor on the public as well as on 

Amicus Humani Generis. 

It is necessary to pull the fruit two or three 
days before you begin the process, 

Take care not to bruise the fruit, and to pull 
them before they are quite ripe. 

Spread them on a table, over a little clean straw, | 
to dry them ; this is best done on a parlor floor, 
leaving the windows open to admit fresh air, so 
that all the moisture on the skin of the frmt may | 
be perfectly dried away, 

Pears and apples take three days—strawberries 
only twentyfour hours, these latter should be ta- 
ken up ona silver three pronged fork, and the 
stalk cut off without touching them, as the least | 
pressure will cause them to rot ; take only the larg- 
gest and fairest fruit. This is the most tender 
and difficult fruit to preserve ; but if done with | 
attention will keep six months ; there must not 
be more than one pound in one jar. 

Choose a common earthen jar with a stopper 
of the same, which will fit close. 

The pears and apples then, sorted as before, 
must be wrapped up separately in soft wrapping 
paper, and twist it closely about the fruit, then 
lay clean straw at the bottom, and a jayer of fruit ; 
|then a layer of straw, and so on until your ves- 
selis full; but you must not put more than a 
,dozen in each jar; if more their weight will 
| bruise those at the bottom. 

Peaches and apricots are best stored up wrap- 
| ped each in soft paper, and fine shred paper be- 
{tween the fruit avd also the layers, Grapes 
| must be stored in the jar with fine shred paper, 
which will keep one from-touching the other as 
muchas possible. Five orsix bunches are the 


| 





| — 
are large net so many ; for it is to be understood 


that whenever you open a jar, you must use that 





Strawberries as well as peaches should have 
fine shred paper under and between them ingthe 
place of straw, which is only to be used for ap- 
plesand pears, Putin the strawberries and the 
paper, layer by layer ; when the jar is full put on 
the stopper, and have it well luted round, so as 
perfectly to keep out the air. A composition of 
rosin or grafling wax is best ; let non2 of it get 
within side the jar, which is to be placed in a tem- 
perate cellar ; but be sure you finish your process 
in the last quarter of the moon. 

Do not press the fruit, as any juice running out 
would spoil all below.— American Farmer. 





Sweet Potraro,—A new yariety of this root 
grown in the forcing garden of Versailles, is thus 
noticed in the 30th No. of the Gardeners’ Mag- 
azine—‘ A sort of Sweet Potato is grown here, 
obtained from St Domingo, and there called the 
“Quarantin,” which as the name imports, produces 
tubers fitto eat in 40 days.’ Ina country like 
ours, where the Sweet Potato furnishes so large 
a portion of the food consumed both by man and 
animals, a variety like the one mentioned above 
would prove valuable, if it possesses any portion 
of the good qualities of those now grown by us. 
These last are not dug even for immediate use in 
less time than from 139 to 150 days, To a plan- 
ter who has made a short crop of provisions, the 
Quarantin would be of great value.—Southern 


| Agriculturist. 


Swiss Cuarp—mode of cooking.—The follow- 
ing directions for dressing this vegetable, have 
been politely furnished us by Mr G. B. Smith, to 
whom we are indebted for all the seeds we have 
distributed among our friends. — Editor So. Agr. 

‘We cook the Swiss Chard as follows —trim the 
leaf from the stem with a knife, aud boil the stem 
in water With a little salt till tender, then take 
them out and drain all the water off, put them in 
a stew-pan, pouron some drawn butter, (sauce 
blanche, as the French call it) cover them close 
and stew them for 15 minutes, This dish is then 
equal (to my palate) to asparagus. 

‘ The leaf part is cooked in the same way, and 
some cook the leaf and stem together, but I 
prefer them separately. Cooked thus the leaf is 
fully equal to spinach—to my palate of course. 
Tie French have various modes of dressing 








} Swiss Chard, but I am unacquainted with any but 


the above,’ 





Correr.—Coffee was first introduced into Eng- 
land by Pasqua, a Greek, inl652. It was orig- 
inally brought from Arabia Felix ; and its effect 
was discovered by a goatherd on his flock, which 
after browsing on the berry of this tree, would 
‘wake and caper all night.’ Its first use was tried 
on the monks, to prevent their sleeping at matins. 


Sick Peach Trees.—It was mentioned some time 
since by a correspondent in the papers of this city 
that certain facts had lately come to his knowledge, 
which were stated, inducing the belief that pow- 
dered charcoal strewed about the roots of peach 
trees, would be a great preservative against disease 
produced by insect, worms, &c, The Boston Cou- 
rier corroborates the above opinion by his own ex- 
perience : and adds that trees planted in burnt land 
are universally healthy and free from worms at 
the root. 
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FIELDPATHS. 

Figldpaths are at this season particularly attrac- 
tive. I love our real old English footpaths. 1 
love those rustic and picturesque stiles opening 
their pleasant escapes from frequented places and 
dusty highways into the solitudes of nature, It 
is delightful to catch a glimpse of one in the old 
village green, under the old elder-tree by some an- 
cient cottage, or half hidden by the overhanging 
boughs of a wood. I love to see the smooth, dry 
track, winding away in easy curves along some 
green slope to the church-yard—to the forest 
grange, or ts the embowered cottage. It is to me 
an object of certain inspiration ; it seems to invite 
one from noise and publicity into the heart of soli- 
tude and of rural delight. It beckons the imagina- 
tion on through green and whisperimg corn fields, 
through the short but verdant pasture; the flowing 
mowing grass ; the odorous and sunny hay-field; 
the festivity of harvest ; from lonely farm to farm, 
from village to village ; by clear and mossy wells; 
by tinkling brooks and deep wood-skirted streams, 
to crofis where the daffodil is rejoicing in spring, 
or meadows where the large blue geranium embel- 
lishes the summer way-side: to heaths with their 
warm elastic sward and crimson dells—the chit- 
tering of grasshoppers,—the foxglove, and the 
old gnarled oak; in short, to all the solitary haunts 
after which the city-pent lover of nature pants as 
the hart panteth after the water brooks. What is 
there so truly English? Whatis so truly linked 
with our rural tastes, our sweetest memories, and 
our sweetest poetry, as stiles and footpaths ? Gold- 
smith, Thomson, and Milton have adorned them 
with some of their richest wreaths. ‘They haye 
consecrated them to poetry and love. It is along 
the footpath in secluded fields, upon the stiles in the 
embowered lane, where the wild rose and the 
honeysuckle are lavishing their beauty and their 
fragrance, that we delight to picture to ourselves 
rural lovers, breathing, in the dewy sweetness of 
summer evening, vows still sweeter, There it is 
that the poet, seated, sends back his soul into the 
freshness of his youth, amongst attachments since 
withered by neglect, rendered painful by absence, 
or broken by death ; amongst dreams and aspira- 
tions which even now that they pronounce their 
own fallacy, are lovely. It is there that he gazes 
on the gorgeous sunset—the evening star following 
with its silvery lamp the fading day, or the moon 
showering her pale lustre through the balmy night 
air, with a fancy that kindles and soars into the 
heavens before him , there that we have all felt the 
charms of woods and green fields, and_ solitary 
boughs waving in the golden sunshine, or darkening 
inthe melancholy beauty of evening shadows, 
who has not thought how beautiful was the sight 
of a village congregation, pouring out from their 
old gray church on a summer day, and streaming 
off through the quiet meadows, in all directions, to 
their homes ? Or who that has visted Alpine 
scenery, has not beheld witha poetic feeling the 
mountaineers silently winding down out of their 
romantic seclusion on a sabbath morning, pacing 
the solitary heathtracks, bounding with. elastic step 
down the fern-clad dells, or along the course of a 
riotous stream, as cheerful, as picturesque, and yet 
as solemn as the scenes around them ?—Howitt’s 
Book of the Seasons. 





Manmoth Dandelion —A dandelion weighing 
rour pounps 5 ozs, -without the root was lately 
taken from a garden in Eastport, Me. 


RIDING FOR DYSPEPSIA. 

As we said whilom that riding a hard trotting 
horse was ‘the sovereign’st thing i’ the world’ 
for the Hyp, so we now take the liberty to declare 
that riding a gently-trotting or sweetly-cantering 
horse is the best thing in the world for Dyspepsia. 
This may sound lke a bold assertion, in the very 
face and eyes of Mr Halstead’s book; but we 
repeat it, and if any dyspeptical reader of ours 
has any doubt on the subject, we advise him to 
make trial of the remedy. 

It is not the mere tossing up of the stomach 
which is required; the whole system must be 
stirred along with it. ‘The body must be invigor- 
jated, the flagging spirits must be roused. The 
| stomach is merely, as it were, a sort of vice-pres- 
\ident of the system, and can do but little without 
| the aid of all the parts. If the body in general 
be vigorous, there is little danger of the stomach 
being weak. 
together. When the body is strong and active, 
the stomach is lively and vigorous—ready to do 
its work, and prepared to digest everything that 
the palate delights in, even though it be board 
nails, boiled cabbage, toasted cheese, hard eggs, 
or heavy bread. 

Exercise, in general, is to invigorate the body, 
and by that means to improve the stomach. 
of all kinds of exercise, none is so efficacious as 
riding on horseback. It stirs the system most ju- 
diciously ; it excites the bodily action without in- 
ducing any injurious fatigue. But wherefore use 
many words? 

Make trial of the remedy, dyspeptics, whoever 
you are—we mean such as are in want of some- 
thing more active than your ordinary exercise. 
|Ride afew miles today, and see what effect it 
will produce. Ride again tomorrow in the same 
way, repeat it the next day; and in short, keep 
riding. ‘There is pleasure as well as profit in it. 
But to have your stomach whipped and cuffed be- 
cause it is feeble and cannot execute its task, is 
unkind, is unjust. As well might you chastise a 
poor sickly boy, because be cannot perform the 
labor of a stout and hearty one. 

Get you a gent'e but spirited horse—borrow or 
hbuy—one that will trot easy, rack fairly, or canter 
judiciously. 
up most completely. But either kind will answer. 
| Ride every day before dinner ; ride ten or a dozen 
miles ata heat. Follow it up; and, depend upon 
jit, you will dine agreeably, sleep comfortably, 
| wake in the morning in better condition and spirits 
|than you have been accustomed to do; and con- 
clude, after all, that this world is not so bad as it 
jmight be.—M. Y. Const. 








TEMPERANCE, 

| Tris disgraceful to any Church, that its me nbers 
‘should be concerned in the distillation, sale or use 
‘of this poisonous and demoralizing substance; 
| it is offensive to God and ruinous to man. 

What should we say of a Christian, if such a 
thing could be, who should spend his life in wri- 
‘ting and disseminating infidel books, or in propa- 
| gating among his fellow citizens, libertine senti- 
/ments ? Whatshould we think of him who should 
spread the emall pox or yellow fever among his 
neighbors, or sow the seeds of mania or consump- 
tion—and this for the acquisition of wealth ? Yet 
he would be far lesscriminal, would be far more con- 
sistent, than he who manufactures or vends ardent 
Spirit. 





The whole must suffer, or enjoy, | 


But | 


A thorough-going racker will stir you | 


| Will not all our churches, of every denomina- 
tion, consider this subject ? The experiment has 
been made; our quaker brethren have set an ex- 
ample worthy the imitation of all, They have 
long prohibited both the traffic and consumption of 
| ardent spirit in their society—and whatis the con- 
sequence ?—They are distinguished all over the 
|world for their sobriety, exemplary morals, and 
‘thrift in buisness,—They have clearly proved 
also that there is fur less difficulty in maintaining 
rigid discipline, inthe entire exclusion of ardent 
spirit, than in enforcing a loose one in regulating 
the conduct of those who have already become 
temperate. —Sewall’s Address. 


Drink wirn Caurion.—Let those about to 
quench their thirst, when overheated observe the 
following rules, and they may drink moderately 
| with impunity. 
| £1. Grasp the vessel out of which you are about 
|to drink, for a minute or longer, with both your 
jhands, ‘This will abstract a portion of the heat 
‘from the body, and impart it at the same time to 
(the cold liquor, provided the vessel be .made of 
‘metal, glass or earth. 
| ¢2. Ifyou are not furnished with a cup, and 
jare obliged to drink by bringing your mouth in 
conuct with the stream which issues from a pump 
or spring, always wash your hands, previous to 
your drinking, with a little of the cold water, 
By receiving the shock of the water first upon 
those parts of the body, a portion of its heat is 
conveyed away, and the vital parts are thereby de- 
fended from the action of the cold, 





GLUTTONS. 

During the gluttonous days of the Roman Em- 
pire, once the most famous of their Epicurean dish- 
es was called Trojanus, This consisted ofan en- 
tire hog stuffed (as was the Trojan horse with arm- 
ed men) full of larks, thrushes, capons, and other 
delicate birds, steeped in exquisite gravy made of 
the choicest wine and other costly materials. The 
expense of this dish was so enormous that it be- 
came the subject of a sumptuary law. 
Another favorite dish of these ‘ architects of 
|vluttons,’ was formed of a hog presented entire, 
whereas one half was roasted and the other half 
boiled ; and the whole was so curiously prepared 
| by the cook that it was impossible to discover how 
the creature had been slain, nor yet how its inte- 


| rior came to be stuffed with sundry delicate things. 





| 





| Mr Abijah Alley of Cincinnati bas invented a 
| beehouse, which is highly approved, It has been 
| patented by himself and Mr J. C. Parsons. It con- 
‘tains slides, by which the bees are shut off and the 


P * , 
‘honey taken without disturbing them. 





| Let every farmer divide his pasture ground as , 
he pleases. Let the fence between his arable and 
|pasture land be as strong as an external fence. 
| But, if possible, let all his arable ground, though 
- be a hundred acres, be in one lot. Then his 
| plough runs clear, in along furrow. Histillage is 
divided only by the different species of grain and 
| Vegetables he cultivates. ‘There are no fences of 
consequence, no inconvenient and worthless head- 
lands ; no apology for thistles and nettles. The 
scene is beautiful tothe eye. The whole has the 
appearance ofa garden, and begets in the farmer a 
| sort of horticultural neatness.— Gardeners’ Journal. 
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FARMERS’ AND GARDENERS 
JUNE, 

In feeding eattle with green ctover or turn- 
ing them into a fresh clover pasiure, great attention | 
is necessary to prevent them from becoming 
swollen or Loven whichis very aptto take place 
when they are first put on this food, especially if 
it is wet with rain or dew. Cattle are exposed to 
this danger,whether they are sent to feed on clover’ 
in a pasture or have it cut and broughtto them; 
but there is less hazard in the latter than in the) 
former mode of using this grass, especially if the | 
plants are growing rapidly, and are yery full of sap. | 
After being accustomed to this rich food for a few | 








>| 
| 


ingly the danger ismuch diminished; but it is | 


never safe to allow milch cows in particular to eat | apparatus, which is alike applicable to horses, | jpyseets but is a valuable manure, 


large quantities of wet clover. The best. mode of | 
management, in many cases, is to turn cattle into a. 
fresh clover field for about half an hour near the 
middle of afair day, ant then turn them out of 
that field into a poorer pasture, 
the baiting, as it is called, may be repeated, and the | 
cattle allowed to stay a little longer in the clover 
field, till at length they may be permitted to remain 
in it during the day time, but as long as the grass 
retains any considerable degree of luxuriance, it 


The next day) 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


: | : : ‘ 
a usual country remedy, New milk with aladhesive matter. It is necessary to observe that 
proportion of tar equal to one sixth of the milk the operation is so safe that whenever a medical 
is highly spoken of. A strong solution of prepared assistant cannot be obtained, no person should 


‘ammonia i) water often brings off a great quantity | 


of air, and relieves the animal. 


Any of these in- 


‘ternal remedies may be made use of when the | 


hoven has recently taken place, and is not in a! 
violent degree. But when otherwise the introduc- 
tion of an instrument is proper and is now very | 
generally resorted to. ‘The one principally in use | 
is a species of probang, invented by Dr Munro, of 
Edinburgh. Another, consisting of a cane of six 

feet in length, and of considerable diameter, hav- | 
ing a bulbous knob of wood, has been invented bv | 
Eager, which isa more simple machine, but is_ 
hardly so efficacious. It is probable that in cases | 


of emergency, even the larger end of a common | 


hesitate a moment about doing it himself. After 
relief has been afforded by means of either the 
probang Or of paunching, a stimulant drink may 
yet be very properly given, such as half a pint of 
common gin; or one ounce ef spirit of bartshorn 
in a pint of ale, or two ounces of spirits of turpen- 
tine in ale, may any of them be used as an assist. 
ant stimulons. 

Charcoal.—The American Farmer says, the 
ravages of the yellow striped bug on cucumbers 
and melons may be effeetualy prevented by sifting 
charcoal dust over the plants, If repeated two or 
three times the plants will be entirely secure from 
annoyance. There is in charcoal some property 


cart whip dexterously used might answer the end. | so obnoxious to those troublesome insects that they 
days, during which it should be given rather spar- | But by far the best instrument for relieving hoven fly from it the instant it is applied. 


cattle, as well as for clystering them, is Read’s enema | 


cattle and dogs, It consists ofa syringe to which | 
tubes of different kinds are applied, according to 
the purpose and the kind of animal to be operated 


upon, There is a long flexible tube for giving an 
enema to horses and cattle, and a smaller one for 
dogs. To relieve hoven bullocks effectually it is 


necessary not only to free the stomach from an 
accumulation of gas, but from the fermenting | 
mixture which generates it; for this purpose a) 
tube is applied to the extremity of the syringe, | 





Charcoal is not only used as an antidote against 
Dr Deane sta- 
ted that he had long ago observed where coal 
piles had been burnt, the ground has discovered 
aremarkable fertility fer many years after and 
more especially when it has been a cold and wet 
soil. Thedust of the coals and that of the burnt 
turf have conspired to produce this effeet. Being 
extremely porous, the pieces of coal imbibe much, 
of the superfluous water, as well as increase the 
heat on the surface as all black substances do ; 
and when the weather becomes dry, they dis- 


will be safestto yard the cattle at night, and not| and then passed into the animal’s stomach through charge the moisture, partly into the soil, when it 


turn them into their clover pasture till the dew is 
off in the morning. 

If however in consequence of negligence or 
accident, cattle or sheep are swollen or hoven, or the 
stomach is rendered incapable of discharging its 
contents, a remedy must be speedily applied or 
the animal is lost. The usual remedy for this dis- 
order has been to stab the-animal with a penknife, 
or other sharp instrument under the short ribs, and 
put into the orifice a tube of ivory, elder, a goose 
quill, or something of the kind to give vent to the 
confined air. The wound in then dressed with 





the mouth, and being put in action, the offending 
matter is discharged by a opening. When the same 
operation is performed on sheep a smaller tube is, 
made use of. The characteristic excellency of 
Read’s instrument is, that there is no limit to the 
quantity of fluid that may be injected or extracted. 
The same syringe is used for extracting poison | 
from the stomach of man, for smoking insects, ex- 
tinguishing fires, and syringing fruit trees. The 
introduction of any of these instruments may be 
effected by the help of an assistant, who should | 





|hold the horn of the animal with one hand and | 


grows dry enough to attract it, and partly into the 
air by the action of the sun upon it, 

It is stated in the last American edition of Willich’s 
Domestic Eucyclupedia, vol, i. p. 655, that ¢a friend 
of Dr Mease informed him, that some years since 
nearly allthe cucumber and melon vines in New 
Jersey were destroyed bya fly or bug. One day 
he had occasion to ride past a miserable hut in the 
woods, and perceiving a very flourishing patch of 
cucumbers, he was induced to dismount and exam- 
ine it, On approaching the spot he found it had 
formerly been acharcoal heap. He took the hint, 


some sort of adhesive plaster, and thus, in general (the dividing cartilage of the nose with the other, and by strewing charcoal round about the vines when 


the cure is easily effected. The following remedies | 
are also recommended. ‘Apply a dose of train | 


ail, proportioned to the age and size of the animal. | 


while the operator himself, taking the tongue in 
hisleft hand, employs his right in skilfully and | 
carefully introducing the instrument ; the assistant 


they first come up, preserves his cucumbers effec- 
tually. 
A writer whose communication was originally 


Give to an ox or cow a pint froma bottle, and rub) bringing the head and neck into such an attitude published in the Transactions of the London Mor- 
the stomach well in order to make it go down, and | as to make the passage nearly straight, which will | ticultural Society and republished in the New Eng- 


give the animal exercise.—Fuarmers’ Mag. 


facilitate the operation. But when no instruments | 


land Farmer, vol. vii. p.354, recommends echareoal 


Make about a pint of ley either with hot embers ,can be procured, or as cases may occur when) dust asa top dressing four onions and a cure for 


thrown into a sufficient quantity of water, or by dis- | 
solving therein about an ounce of pot or pearl ash, | 
and turn it down the throat of the ox or cow affect- | 
ed. <A porportionably less quantity will answer 
for asheep. This is said to give immediate relief | 
by neutralizing the carbonic acid gas in the stom- | 
ach of the animal, which causes the swelling and 
other symptoms of the complaint to subside, 
Loudon says there are three modes of relieving 
‘this complaint, which may be adverted to according | 
to the degree of distention, and length of time 
which it has existed. These are internal medi- 
cines ; the introduction of a probang of some kiad 
into the paunch by the throat; and the punctur- 
ing it by the sides, Dr Whyatt of Edinburgh, 
is said to have cured eighteen out of twenty hoved 
cows, by giving a pint of gin toeach. Oil, by 
condensing the air} has been successfully tried. 
Any other {substance also, that has a strong power 
of absorbing air, may he advantageously given ; 
common salt and water made strongly saline is 





indeed it is not advisable to try them, as when the | 
disease has existed aconsiderable time, or the 
animal has become outrageous, or the stemach so 
much distended with air that there is danger of 
immediate suffocation or bursting, the puncture 
of the maw must be instantly performed, which is 
called paunching, This may be done with the 
greatest ease, midway between the ilium, or 
haunch bone, and the last rib of the left side to 
which the haunch inclines ; a sharp penknife is 
frequently used ; and persons in veterinary practice 
should always keep along trochar, which will be 
found much the most efficacious, and by far the 
most safe, as it permits the air escaping certainly 
and quickly, at the same time that it prevents its 
entrance into the cavity of the abdomen, which 
would occasion an equal distention. As soon as 
the air is perfectly evacuated, and the paunch re- 
sumes its office the trochar may be removed ; and, 
in whatever way it is done the wound should be 
carefully closed with sticking plaster or othe 





the clubbing in cabbages, 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Mr Fessenven—lI observed in the N. E. Far- 
mer of the 15th inst. that the committtee on fruits 
and fruit trees propose among other premiums for 
this year, one of twenty dollars.—‘ For the best 
method of cultivating foreign grapes, in open 
ground, which shall be superior to any other now 
practised in this country with reference to plant- 
ing, training, shelter, &c—and for a length of 
trellis, not less than thirty fect..—The committee 
then add that ‘they have hopes that the mode now 
universally acknowledged in France to. be the 
best practised in that country for open culture, 
may be successfully introduced into the United 
States ;’ that ‘they allude to the Thomery meth- 
od, @ particular description of which may be found 
in the Bon Jardinier for 1830, &c. 

I shall be thankful to the chairman of that com~ 
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tniuee if he will answer the following questions 
i your next paper, as I may be induced to offer 
for the premium if Tecan be made to understand 
the purpoit of the proposition. 

1. Do the commitce propose to give a premium 
‘of twenty doliars for a 7'rcatise on the best method 
‘of cultivating foreiga grapes inthe open ground, 
other than those now practised in this country: 
or do they intend thet this premium shall be paid 
to the person who shall 
a better mode of culture than any now in use here ? 

2d. If, as the eommittee seem to think, the 
Thomery method be the best now in use any- 
where ; do they mean to exclude this practice, 
should it be found on inquiry that it is pow in suc. 
cessful operation, or rather progressing towards 
successful operation inthis neighborlood ; and if 
not, do they iutend to pay the premium, when the 
trellis is partially filled, or wait until the whole be 
completed, and the advantage of this method 
be establislied over all other modesof open culture? 

3d. If a treatise only is asked for, then the com- 
mittee can have no reference to the * Thomery 
method, as they have the * Bon-Jardinier ’ before 
them, in which that whole svstem is laid down. 
The question then is, will any method other than 
the Thomery, be satisfactory to the committee— 
that system having been universally acknowledged 
ia France to be the best? 

4th. If the Thomery method is to be considered 
as open for the premium, and the condition of ob- 
laining itisto be the completion of the experi- 
ment, fron the planting of the cuttings to the fil 
Jing the trellis with fruit, I apprehend I must give 
up all competition for it. I am somewhat ad- 
vaneed in life, and if I understand the method 
practised at Thomery, it cannot take less than six, 
if it does less than seven years to complete a trel- 
lis of eight feet square. It is true that a trellis of 
thirty feet may be compteted as soon as one of eight 
feet, butas I have neither time money to 
throw away,J wish the chairmanto explain the 
intention of the committee on these points before 

- I engage in it? 

These questions are intended to ascertain 
whether the Committee expects that any one will 
undertake to build and cover a trellis of thirty 
feet long according to the Thomery method, and 
treated as the Bon Jardinier directs in all respects, 
for a premium of twenty dollars? 

If I were to undertake it, and were permitted 
to live long enough to carry ht through, it would 
cost me in money, over and above my personal 
labor, one hundred dollars, in lieu of twenty which 
the Committee offer.—I{n the first place, to make 
the experiment upon the system adopted at Tho- 
mery, you must erect either a wall or a wooden 
fence on which to form your trellis :—in France 
wails are used —here a wooden fence might answer. 

Next the cultivator must either own the soil, 
or be sure that he will be permitted to remain on 


hor 


it to attend to the pruning of the vines from year} 


to year, extending them six or seven inclics only 
every season, uatil they respectively arrive at their 
destined positions on the trellis. —If he is suecess- 


ful in bringing them to this point, agreeably to the | 


rules laid down in the Bon Jardinicr—how can 
he be sure, in such a climate as this, where we 


have to contend with mildew, frost, and fly, that | 


he will have a particle of fruit to show the com- 
mittee when they come Yo see whether he has 
faithfully and successfully worked out his seven 
years’ apprenticeship, 


show by his own practice | 





| "These are not unimportant questions, Mr Editor, | 
‘to one who is in pursuit of a premium.—If the | 
| Committee want the experiment fairly and proper- 
ily made, let them offer a premium of one hundred | 
|doliars, and they will do a real good—and save | 
inact poor oe from spending that ameunt in |H. GRAY & CO. No. 63 Kilby strect. 
|pursuit of twenty, | April 20. ro 

| Respectfully yours, : = 

| June 20, 1831, Viris. 


Lead Pipe. 
LEAD PIPE, all sizes, constantly for sale by Lincoun 
Fearina & Co, No. 110, State Street. : 
‘April 13, 1831. 6w. 
Bones Wanied. 
Shin and Leg Bones constant!y purchased by GEO, 





a 


Brass Syringes. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 51 and 
52 North Market street, a very useful article for destroy- 
ing Caterpillars, Bugs and other insects. Likewise to 
prevent the mildew on Vines and Gooseberry Bushes.— 
See N. E. Farmer, vol. 8, page 358 and 363. 





| Williard and Brewn have commenced a series 
‘called the Library of Otd English Prose Writers, 
| We are glad to seethis. Tuere isan abundance 
! . “— 

}of vigorous thought, and quaintly beautiful expres- 
sion in these old ‘wells of English undefiled 2 and 
‘they have been to much neglected by the med- 

} . ' . . then in health ; the iseased—« he eharactar 
lerns. The Ist vol. contains Fulier’s Hely State, when in health and when diseased—on the character 

’ ' : and value of Merino Sheep—anatomical structure, Ke, 
| with a preface and account of the author, by the ¢¢_5 valuable works. viz: 
| r . . . as “ ? ° 4 
| Rev. Alexander Young, Jr. of this city. Sit George Stewart Makenzie, Bart. 
| Robert R_ Livingston, LL. D. 

Samuel Bard, M. D. 

M. Daubenton, a man of letters, and profound Natural- 
ist; his work was published in Germany, Italy, Spain, 
and America—and in France, at the expense of the na- 
tion. 


Mr Tessiu, inspector of the Rambouillet Establish- 


Sheep — Sheep. 
Valuable Books on the best method of forming good 
7 a ae . : 1 
flocks, of increasing them, and treating them properly 


Edinburgh Review.—The 105th No. ef this able and 
popular journal has just been republished by Lilly & Wait 
| of this city, and contains elaborate articles on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Lingard’s Hi 
}and Cure of Disturbances and Pauperism—Public 
| Schools of England; Westminster and Eton—Schille, 


| 
| 


4 


story of England—Causes 


| ment—and others in France. 
and Gesthe-Reade’s Pooms—Miller’s History of the| Also for sale—a valuable collection of Books on Agri- 
’ jentture, Vanures, various treatises on Horses, Cattle, 
Botany, &c,&e. By R.P. & C. WILLIAMS, whole- 
sale and retail Booksellers and Stationers, No. 18 and 20 
Cornhill, Boston. May 25. 


| Dorians—Bulwer’s Siamese Twins—Taylor’s Historie 
| Survey of German Poetry—Character and Authorship 
of the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum—Beechy’s Voyage i hae a 
to the Pacific and Behring’s Strait—Reform, and the | Hloward’s Cast Iron Ploughs, &c. 
Ministry —Quarterly List of New Publicatioas—Pub.| Just reccived at the Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 51 
: Pe Pp R® Warth Alarke ay ae . italien Waite 
| lished quarterly at $5,009 per anaum. jaud 52 North Market street, a few of C, Howard's Patent 
| Cast Tron Ploug's. This is the most approved Plouch 
j aia ! now in use, and is highly recommended by ovr best far- 
$ egy tural. : : lmers for doing Tie work with ease and in the most per- 
The Trustees of the Worcester Agricultural Seciety | ject p the casting being ground smooth, the 
are hereby notified, that a meeting of the Board will be | Piowch is not Jiable to clog even at the first time using, 
| held at the Probate Office in Worcester,on Thursday, the | hy 
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1. 


hice uty rfectly free at all timea. 
| 234 day of June instant, at 4 o’clock, P. M., forthe par-| 9 Aleo.—Tafi’s superior cast stecl SCYTHES, mannfac- 
| pose of choosing an Orator, Chaplain, Committee of Ar- | tured expressly for this ishment. Likewise. Pass- 
i sat Stack 7 ee _ Sela as “a9 . . Bee 
| rangements, and Judges of Stoc k, &e, for the next Cattle | more’s, Farwell’s, Dix nd £nglish Scythes, with a 
OSHOow  ; ana aiso ior 12 ACQMHISSION OL Metivers, !'orern assortment of G: wile 
| St 3 1 also for tl ! ion of large assortment of G 
| By order of the Presidera. i i ’ Also,—fali’s superior Rakes—the Leet article of 
WiLLIAM D. WHEELER, Rec. Sec ry. {the kind manufactured in the country. June 15. 
| - “ 


Voreester, June 8, 183 = 


Bu 











ll blood Aldnerney and Short Horn 
Bull and Heifer Calves. 


8 For Sal 
, oItlits 
Farmer Wented. 
A permanent situation offers for a man who under- | 


laa 


Two Aldorncy Ball C 


aives, 





| : and one Licif « Calf. Al- 
| ate basa S reneraliy, and a little of gardeniuy, and >t ay, 4 : ’ ; 
| Sate earening nig sib rate aatt be nae " . hag 1D!) co, one Bull and two Heifer Calves of » Short forn or 
| who would feel an inter st in ris emp'oyar’s busine a Teeswater breed, all from full boo? imported stock, on 
| ¥ ‘ . y ? . 246 tes wne ow i . 1: poe 
| to goon toa farm im one oO: the p-easantest towns in Y°* both sides. For terms apply at this office. i: Meayll 
| England, on Connecticut river. Apply personaliy at | cnmmee : a 
\ the New England Farmer office. 

. . . » - - | re 2 Mi oi 
(|, — —$ $$ See ee es oe Bricuron Mankerr—Mondey, June 20. 

a] , . 

| Ferm Wanted. j [Reported-for the Chronic'e and Patriot.) 
| Wanted, a first rate Farm in the vicinity of Boston, t Market this day 331 Beef Cattle, inciuding 73 unsold 


containing 100 to 150 acres of land, with a good and con- | | 
| venient house, barn, &e. ¢ — 2 4 ! 
Letters (postage paid) addressed to R. &. H. Salem, Lambs. 40 Beef Caitle, remained unsold at the close of 
Mass. giving a particular description of Farms, offered, the market. 
. Z - - Pill receivé immediate attenti ° } . 
cash price, taxes, Ke, will receive immediate attention. Pricus.—Beef Cattlhh—We sball quote to day from 


Wrought-Iron Ploughs.— Par-lron, §c, | 4.50 to 5 25, extra at 5 83.9 5 50. 

Wrought-ltron Ploughs, of a!l sizes.—.4/s0, A Complete | Steers taken at 4a 4 50, 

| assortment of American, English, Swedes and Russia Bar | 
Jron—American Braziers’ Rods—Spike and Nail Rods, | 

| Shoe-Shapes— Hoop and Band [ron—Stecl of all kinds— 

| Pipe-box and Mould-board plates, &c. constantly for sale 


ast week; 


18 Cows and Calves, and 1206 Sheep and 





We noticed some thin 


hes 


Cows and Calves—Sa 
24, 
Shecp and Eambs—Szl 


were cffected 15, 19, 
25 and 27. 


es quick, we notice one lot at 














by 6 eo Ss BIRD, | 21 8&8, several at 2, one at 2 25, alsoat233.a2374. We 
sia, Yo. 44, India Street, Boston. ‘ ; , : oo 

} ; No. 44 es | neticed the sate ofa lot of wethers, sh-ere 233, also 
The true Sugar Bect. pan extra lot sheared, at S4. 

| Forsele at the New England Seed Store, 52, Nerth Or Rae St Ta: ee ae 

' Market street, Boston, 100 Ibs. of the truce French Sagar New York Cattle Market, June VA—At Market this 


eet Seed,—received this day from Paris. by the last | day between 3 and 400 head of Keef Cattle, 
| Havre packet, via Newpar. The excellence of this | 300 Sheep and Lambs, a few lots ef Swine and 
| root for cattle, and for cukinary and other purposes, is loo | Milch Cows. Peef centinves to be in good demand, and 
| well known to requive comment. | the price well sustained. We noticed several lots extra 
Avtso—Large aad: Small. Lima Reans--Early Dwarf | to be bought at &8, several good 7 a 7,50, fair irom 6 a G4 
Beans—several varieties of pickling and. other Cucum- | and middli: g at 54 a 5} per ewt. Shecp, the market is 
| bers—Radgiphes, Lettucesy Cabbages, Furnips, &c. lively and sales effected at extra @4, good 3a 32, fair2 4 
Broom Corn. 24; and ordinary at 1,25 21,50 each, without the fleece. 

Also, just received, a few bushels of prime Broom Cort | Swine selling quick at 34a 4jc. Milch Cows, severat 


breised last season in tye vicinity of Connectigut river, ‘seles at 2Q, 25, and 30 each, 


trom 


{ 250 to 


shout 20 
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DEPARTURE OF THE PIONEER. 


Far away from the hill-side, the lake and the hamlet, 
The rock and the brook, and yon meadow so gay ; 


From the foot-path that winds by the side of the stream. | Cover the tops and sides of mountains, (says 
Humboldt,) men in every climate prepare at once } | 
| two 


let ; 
From his hut and the grave of his friend far away ; 


He has gone where the footsteps of men never ventured, 
Where the glooms of the wild tangled forest are centred, 
Where no beam of the sun, or the sweet moon has en- 
tered, 
No blood-hound has roused up the deer with his bay. 


He has left the green valley for paths where the bison 
Roams through the prairies, and leaps o’er the flood ; 
Where the snake in the swamp sucks the deadliest poison, 

And the cat of the mountain keeps watch for its food, 
But the leaf shall be greener, the sky shall be purer, 
The eyes shall be clearer, the rifle be surer, 

And stronger the arm of the fearless endurer, 

Who trusts nought but heaven in his way through the 

wood, 


Light be the heart of the poor, lonely wanderer, 
Firm be his step through cach wearisome mile, 
Far from the cruel man, far from the plunderer, 
Far from the track of the mean and the vile. 
And when death, with the last of its terrors, assails him, 
And all but the last throb of memory fails him, 
He’ll think of the friend, far away, who bewails him, 
And light up the cold touch of death with a smile. 


And there shall the dew shed its sweetness and lustre, 
There for his pall shall the oak leaves be spread ; 


The sweet briar shall bloom, and the wild grape shal] | 


cluster, 
And o’er him the leaves of the ivy be shed. 
There shall they mix with the fern and the heather, 
There shall the young eagle shed its first teather, 
The wolves with their wild dogs shall lie there together, 
And moan o’er the spot where the hunter is laid. 
BRAINARD. 


Extrraorpinary Lonceviry or a Necro Stave. 


—Died at Maryland, St Andrew, the property of 


Sir Edward Hyde East, Bart. on Sunday the 5th 
December last, Robert Lynch, a negro slave in 
comfortable circumstances. He enjoyed almost 
uninterrupted good health until within a fortnight 
of his death, walking generally from his residence 
to the works of the property, about the distance 
efone mile anda quarter, This man_ perfectly 
recollected the great earthquake which nearly de- 
stroyed the town of Port Royal in 1692; and fur- 


“9 


ther, remembered the persons and equipages of 


the Lieut, Governor Sir Henry Morgan, Knight, 
whose third and last governorship commenced in 
16890. We shall allow for this early recollection, at 
all events, the age of 10, or 1682, (the end of this 
gentleman’s reign, we may add to the present time), 
to prove the venerable old patriarch has been gath- 
ered to his fathers after having lived (during the 
reign of six kings and one Queen, and the admin- 
istration of 28 governors, 27 lieutenant governors, 
and seven Presidents,) to the age of 150 years,— 
Howitt’s Seasons. 

March of Intellect-—Wants a Sitvation—A 
young woman who has received the rudiments of 
her education in a charity school, as house maid ; 
she would prefer a place where the stairs are sent 
ewt to scour, and where she can carry on an epis- 
tolary correspondence with her friends, and where 
furniture-rubbing, washing and cleaning can be 





Amelia Caroline Ada Josephina Scroggs, Seven 
Dials, — London Paper. 


Hints lo Emigrants.—By felling the trees that 


M 


calamities for future generations—the want 


‘of fuel and the scarcity of water, 





The following description of a steed and out-rider 


‘taken from a very interesting work, called A Year in 


Spain, is a fair parallel to Rozinante and Sancho Panza: 


* After being detained a day longer at Aranjuez than 
1 had contemplated, for want of conveyance, my little 
friend Jose at length procured me the means of reaching 
Toledo. Indeed, f was just thinking of the expediency 
of departing afoot or the fourth day of my absence from 


| Madrid, when Jose knocked at my door, and told me that 


| arrangement well. 








he had got a horse for me, and that he was to go along, 
to bring him back on a borrico, (a jackass.) I liked this 
So, paying my bill, and packing up 
my sack, I sallied out into the court-yard, to commence 
my journey. I did not expect to be very splendidly 
mounted, but my astonishment and confusion were in- 


deed great, on finding that I had to ride upon a misera 


ble roein, that had lost his hair by some disease, espe- 
cially upon the tail, which was as long and as naked 
as the trunk of an elephant. The only flesh the 
animal had left seemed to have descended into the legs, 
andas for his hips, his backbone and ribs, they were 
everywhere conspicuous, save where concealed by a 
huge pack saddle, stuffed with straw, and covered with 
canvas. What made the matter still worse, the master 
of the beast, an old man ina brown cloak, held his hand 
before me, as [ was approaching to take a nearer view, 
and told me that if it was igual to me he would take the 
two dollars beforehand. I explained to the old man 
how very possible it was that his horse would not live to 
complete the journey ; to which he replicd, with some 
indignation, that he would carry me to las Indias, much 
more to Toledo. As he continuéd to hold out his hand 
with a resolute air, I dropped the required sum into it, 
and grasping the pack-saddle for want of a mane, I vaul- 
ted at once into the seat. The back of the poor animal 
cracked and twisted under the burthen, and as he gave 
some indications of a disposition to lie down, I drew for- 
cibly upon the halter. Thus roughly handled, his neck 
bent backward like a broken bow, and, making retrogade 
steps, he backed full upon Jose, who, well pleased with 
the idea of so long an excursion, was drawn up behind, 
upon a little mouse-colored ass, with a game-bag,which 
contained all my travelling equipage, hung round his 
neck, and hanging from his shoulder. Three or four 
sound blows from the cudgel of Jose, accompanied with 
akick under the belly from the master of the beast, 
corrected his retrogade motion, which being changed for 
an advance, we sallied out of the inn, and took our way 
through the market place, to the admiration of all Aran- 
juez.’—vol ii. p. 15, 17. 





Gallant Daughter.—Sir John Cochrane, who was en- 
gaged in Argyle’s rebellion against James the Second, 
was taken prisoner, after a desperate resistance, and con- 
demned to be hanged. His daughter, having notice that 
the death-warrant was expected from London, attired 
herself in men’s clothes, and twice attacked and robbed 
the mails between Belfor and Berwick. The execution 
was by this means delayed, till Sir John Cochrane’s fa- 
ther, the Earl of Dundonald, succeeded in making inter- 
est with father Peter, a Jesuit, King James’ Confessor, 
who, for the sum of five thousand pounds, interceded 
with his royal master, in favor of Sir John Cochrane, 
and procured his pardon. 





When Lord Erskine made his debut at the bar, his ag- 
itation almost overcame him, and he was just going to 
sit down. ‘ At that moment,’ said he, ‘I thought I felt 
my little children tugging at my gown, and the idea 
roused me to an exertion of which I did not think my- 
self capable.’ 





Legal Pun.—-As several gentlemen of the bar were a 
few days since in conversation, one of them, under favor 
of the wind, received a portion of his neighbor’s saliva 
upon his summer coat. ‘Mr. R , said the sufferer, 
‘if this is the way you treat other persons habits, you 
cannot expect to rate as a gentleman.’ 





June 22, 1831, 
Valuable and Cheap Land—for Sale. 


' The subseriber offers for sale, 14,000 acres of choice 
| Land, situated in the town of Pinckney, county of Lewis 
and state of New York. Some of the land is improved 
j aud under cultivation. The country is remarkably heal- 
| thy, being entirely free from the fever and ague and from 
|the common bilious fevers which often afflict the towns 
lupon Lake Ontario, this town being 18 miles east of the 
ake. The soil is principally a sandy loam, miuch of it 
leovered with rich black mould. The timber is chiefly 
Sugar Maple, Black Ash, Butternut, Beech, Elm, &e. 
| The land yields first rate crops of Grass, Rye, Oats, Bar- 
| ley, Potatoes and Flax; and on some lots, good Wheat 
}and Corn may be grown. To those wishing to obtain su- 
| perior grazing farms, a fine opportunity now offers itself. 
| The produce of pasturage and hay from an acre of this 
| land, is very large, fully equalling if not surpassing that 
‘from the same quantity of land in any other of the Black 
tiver townships. The land is admirably well watered, 
there being but few lots which have not durable running 
streams upon them. The land is well adapted to Orchard- 
ing—the Apple tree thriving very well in this county. 
Stock of all kinds may be disposed of with the least possi- 
ble trouble, and to the greatest advantage, the drovers 
purchasing at the very doors of the farmers, and paying 
the highest cash prices for their cattle, which will readily 
find purchasers at all seasons of the year. Several far- 
mers at present residing on this town, were originally 
trom the New England States, and some of them from 
Massachusetts, who are in thriving cireumstanees. The 
above described land is offered for sale at the very low 
price of from two dollars and a half to three dollars per 
acre, for the uncleared land, and from three dollars and a 
half to five dollars and a half for the improved lots. The 
land will be sold in lots to suit purchasers, and from two 
to five years’ credit for payment, in annual instalments, 
will be given. Asa further convenience to purchasers, 
the subscriber will receive in payment, Cattle, Sheep, 
Perk, Grain or Grass Seed, for which products he will 
allow the highest cash prices. The title to the land is 
indisputable, and good Warranty Deeds will be given to 
purchasers. Persons desirous of purchasing will please 
to apply to the subscriber, at Henderson Harbor, county 
of Jefferson, State of New York, or to Davip CANFIELD, 
Esq. on the town. JAMES H. HENDERSON. 
March 9. epl6t 
Ammunition 7} 

Ot the best quality aud west prices, for sporting— 
constantly for sale at COPELAN D’S POW DER STORE, 
6; Broad Street. 

N. B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money willbe refunded. tf Jan. 7 

Hickory. 

This astonishing fleet horse was raised in Montreal, is 
from an English blood mare, (sire unknown,) is not in- 
ferior to any in the U. Siates for speec, action and beau- 
ty. Heisa fine sorrel, well built, good size, and pro- 
nounced by (good) judges inevery respect a first rate 
horse ; trots a3 minute gait, fast walker, and has paced 
around the trotting course, Long Island, in 2 minutes, 34 
seconds, and was offered publicly to match against apy 
horse that could be produced. It is considered unneces- 
sary to say more, as his qualifications are teo well known 
to be doubted. 

He will stand at Abbott’s Inn, Holden, during the 
season. Terms $8, the season. 6t May ll. 
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